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Welcome 


Welcome to Better Speaking. This booklet is designed to help you overcome some of the 
most common problems which people face when they are learning to speak English. 


Using extracts from the BBC World Service radio series, Better Speaking, we look at how you 
can become a more fluent speaker of English, and at some of the skills you need for effective 
communication. The topics we look at include... 


Becoming a confident speaker 
Fluency or accuracy? 

Finding the right words 
Learning language in chunks 
Showing where you are going 
Keeping the listener interested 
Being a supportive listener 

(8) Sounding natural 


COOQOOOOSO 


How to use this booklet 
Each page looks at a different area related spoken English. On each page you'll find... 


e a short introduction to the topic which explains why this aspect of speaking is important. 
e an extract from one of the Better Speaking radio programmes related to the topic. 

e a reading and a language task to accompany the extract. 

e key tips to help you improve your speaking. 

e a task to help you practise what has been explained. 


On the final page of the booklet, you will find a glossary 
of the terms which have been used to talk about Better 
Speaking. Words which are in bold and italics (like this) 
in the text can be found in the glossary. 


C) Becoming a confident speaker 


Confidence is a very important element in learning to speak a language. Many learners worry that they are going to 
make a mistake, or that the people listening will not understand them. How can you learn to relax when you want to 
speak English? First, look at a piece of ‘real’ English — taken from an interview with tennis star Goran Ivanisevic just 
after he had won the Wimbledon tennis championship. 


This was my dream, all my life and... er... you know... to serve for the match, suddenly | have a match point out of 
nowhere, you know... | came here, nobody even talked about me and now I’m holding this trophy. And it’s, it’s just... 
this support today is like... er... | mean... | was... er... three times in the final but this, this is just unbelievable, this 
is too good... . 


Question a) How does Goran feel about his win? Which words tell you this? 
Question b) Look for the following words, sounds or phrases: ... er... / ... you know... / ... this is... /... 
it’s... Why do you think he repeats these words? 


When a spoken interview is written down, we can see that many of the sentences are not grammatically correct and 
that the speaker repeats words to give himself time to think about what he is saying. He also uses ‘fillers’ like ‘er...’ — 
which are not words but ‘noises’ — to give himself more time. 


Although the grammar in this extract is not always correct, we can understand Goran lvanisevic’s message easily. If a 
message is given confidently, the listener won’t worry about any mistakes. 


But how can you sound more confident? 


Practise often The more often you speak, the easier it becomes. Try to think of people you can talk to in English, or 
places in your town where English is spoken a lot. You need to put yourself in a position where you need to speak. 
How about joining a club, or going to a conversation class? 


Relax and think about the message It’s easy to become nervous if you only focus on grammar rules when you 
are speaking. But, as you see from Goran Ivanisevic’s interview, what you want to say is usually more important than 
how you say it! The key to relaxing when you are speaking is to talk about something which you find really 
interesting. Speaking is easier when you have something to say, and you are enjoying the conversation. 


Rehearse what you want to say If you are very nervous, try to practise saying what you want to say to yourself 
a few times. Planning and rehearsal can make your speaking more confident. Remember, however, that you need to 
think about the person who is listening to you — what are they likely to say in response? 


Confidence-building 


Imagine you are joining a new club or class. How would you introduce yourself? What would you tell other 
people in the group about yourself? What would you like to know about them? Practise introducing yourself 
and asking questions about others. 


If you have a friend who is learning English, or you are a member of an English Learning Circle, you could play 
this as a game. Everyone should choose a new identity — a new name, job, hobbies etc. Now introduce 
yourselves and find out about each other.Who has the most interesting ‘new identity’? 


(2) Fluency or accuracy? 


Speaking English fluently is a goal for many learners of English. Fluency means being able to communicate your ideas 
without having to stop and think too much about what you are saying. However, many learners also have the goal of 
spoken accuracy. Speaking accurately means that you speak without errors of grammar and vocabulary. Which is 
more important — and more difficult — for you? It might depend on how you have learnt English in the past. Here is 
Jinping from China, talking in Better Speaking. 


l have learned English for almost 15 years. | have no problem with reading and listening but speaking has always been 
a problem for me because, when I was at school, we always focused on grammar, vocabulary and exams. Now | really 

want to improve my spoken English to a new level, to achieve that freedom in speaking in the near future. | would try 

anything to help me achieve this. 


Question a) What does Jinping think is the cause of the problem? Do you agree? 
Question b) Do you have the same problem? 


So, which is more important — fluency or accuracy? If, like Jinping, you have a very strong focus on accuracy — 

on getting the grammar and vocabulary correct — you may find that you worry about making mistakes. This can make 
you shy about speaking in English and, as a result, your spoken fluency might not improve. This means that, although 
you know English well, you might not be able to have a conversation. 


On the other hand, you may be someone who really likes to talk, and you are willing to try out language even though 
you make mistakes. This can help make you sound very fluent. However, if you make too many mistakes which you do 
not stop to correct, you can find that it is difficult to make others understand your ideas. 


Speaking a language well requires both fluency and accuracy. So how can you 
make sure that you develop both? 


Identify your learning style What kind of learner are you? Think about situations in which you have used English 

and how you felt about making mistakes. Is being correct when you speak the most important thing for you? Or do 

you always take risks, trying out new language even though it might not be correct? The first step towards improving 
your spoken English is recognising what is easy for you — and then working on what is difficult. 


Focus on one area at a time When you speak English, do you notice any mistakes which you make quite often? 
Maybe you make mistakes with tenses, or with question forms? Or do you sound slow — as if you are always 
searching for words and correct grammar? Next time you speak with your friends, try to work on the problem you 
have noticed. If it’s fluency, try to focus on making sure your friend understands what you’ve said, not on avoiding 
mistakes. If you have a problem with tenses, try to correct yourself only when you make a tense error — don’t think 
about other mistakes. By choosing an area to work on, you can help yourself overcome problems. 


Vary your practice If you are a member of an English club or Learning Circle, make sure you vary the types of 
activities you do so that you get practice both in fluency and in accuracy. Discussions are good fluency activities, 
as long as you don’t stop each time a mistake is made! 


TASK) Being aware of fluency and accuracy 


Take a cassette recorder and record a conversation with a friend — don’t worry, no-one else is going to hear 
it! Two or three minutes of recording is all you need. When you've finished, listen to yourselves again. Can you 
identify — and correct — any errors? How fluent did you sound? Make this a regular feature of your practice. 
The more you record yourselves, the more confident and natural sounding you will become. 


G) Finding the right words 


We all know how important vocabulary is when we are learning a language. finding the exact word for the idea you 
want to express is important for becoming a fluent, confident speaker. It is not unusual for learners of English to feel 
that they don’t know enough words. Here, in an extract from Better Speaking, Ngoc from Vietnam tells us how 
she feels. 


One of my problems is my spoken English. Sometimes | try to say something but | don’t know the word so | feel... 
um... a bit confused and | stop because | don’t know how to say it or to say what | want to say. So | feel less 
confident in speaking and | stop myself from speaking sometimes. 


Question a) What does Ngoc do if she cannot find the word she needs? Do you do the same thing? 
Question b) What advice would you give to Ngoc to help her overcome this problem? 


As Ngoc says, not having a wide vocabulary can have a serious effect on your confidence as a speaker. But how can 
you become more confident even if you don’t know a lot of words. The first thing to do is to think of what you do 
in your own language. When speaking in our own language, we often forget the word we need, or have problems 
finding the precise word for an idea we want to express. This doesn’t make us less confident — we simply find other 
ways to express what we want to say. 


So how can you do this in English? 


Explain what you mean Don’t worry if you can’t find the exact word you are searching for. Instead, try 

to explain what you mean. This is known as paraphrasing and is an important skill. You can give a short definition — 
for example, if you forget the word ‘envelope’, you might say ‘the thing you put a letter in before you post it’. Or you 
can give a description. So, instead of ‘elephant’ you could say ‘a big, grey animal with large ears. They live in Africa’ 
You can even use your hands to demonstrate the meaning. 


Start your sentence again If you simply stop when you reach a word you don’t know, the person who is listening 
to you will just stop listening. Remember that what you are saying is important to you and to them. To give yourself 
more time to think of a word or definition, go back to the beginning of your sentence and start again. It’s not unusual 
to hear native speakers of English say “What was | saying?’ before repeating what they’ve said. Remember — try to 
give yourself time to think. 


Ask for help If you get stuck and really can’t think of the word you need, why not ask the person listening for help? 
You could say ‘I can’t think of the word | need’. Together, you and your listener might be able to find the words for 


the idea you want to express. Working together with the person who is listening will make life easier for you — 
and give you both a chance to practise speaking and listening. 


Explaining what you mean 


Look at the words and phrases below. Try to think of a definition or explanation for each word or phrase. 
Then try them out on some friends — can they identify the word or phrase from your explanation? 


a radio series speaking fluently vocabulary 


bread | feel confused dictionary 


(4) Learning language in chunks 


When you listen to BBC World Service radio, there are probably phrases or groups of words which you hear 
together all the time. For example, when announcers begin talking about a programme which is about to start, they 
usually say ‘Coming up next is...’. In this situation, ‘coming up next’ is a chunk of language — a phrase or group of 
words which you hear together all the time. But why are chunks important for better speaking? First of all, have a 
look at an extract from an interview with Icelandic singer, Bjork, talking about her albums ‘Debut’ and ‘Post’. 


I’ve always thought of Debut and Post as twins. Theyre sort of before and after | learned to do things well. And | think 
that after this I'll move on to different sorts of things. But the concept with Debut and Post was that they were the 
week in the life of a normal person and all the ups and downs you have — all the things you can’t plan. So that’s what 
Debut and Post represent — that you can’t plan your life and youre not supposed to. Just live life to the full and take it 
as it comes. 


Question a) What are the ideas which link Bjork’s albums Debut and Post? 
Question b) Look at the groups of words which are underlined. Can you paraphrase them? 


As you can see from Bjork’s interview, she is very comfortable speaking in English, although this is not her first 
language. Most importantly, she uses the types of phrases or groups of words which make her sound natural. 

When learning English, it’s very important to notice how words are often heard together. For example, Bjork says 
she'll do ‘different sorts of things’. In this context, ‘sorts’ means the same as ‘types’— but we would not usually say 
‘different types of things’. This linking together of words is called collocation. So, we can say that ‘sorts of’ collocates 
with ‘things’. There are no clear rules for making collocations but, by listening to English a lot, you will begin to hear 
which words are usually found together. 


Very often, you will hear whole phrases which are repeated often within a single situation. You can see examples 

in Bjork’s interview — ‘take it as it comes’ and ‘live life to the full’ are examples of phrases that have a fixed meaning. 
We understand the meaning of the phrase from the context in which we heard it, not by analysing each word. 
These fixed phrases or chunks are useful because, when we use them, we do not need to build each sentence word 
by word. By learning and using useful chunks of language you can begin to sound more fluent. 


Here are some ideas to help you with chunks of language. 


Listen out for fixed phrases Are there any phrases which are repeated a lot in your favourite programmes? 
How do the presenters introduce new stories, or end the programme? When they talk to guests, how do they 
introduce them or say goodbye? By focusing on phrases rather than individual words, you can begin to build your 
store of language chunks. This can help you become more fluent because you will not need to think about each 
individual word in the sentence. 


Record collocations When you are putting new vocabulary in your notebook, remember to think about any 
important collocating words. For example, if you have learned the verb ‘to depend’, don’t forget that it is almost always 
followed by the preposition ‘on’. So, in your notebook, write ‘to depend on’. You will find that many nouns have strong 
collocating adjectives (e.g. heavy smoker) or verbs (do your homework) and verbs can have collocating prepositions, 
like ‘depend on’! If you are buying a new dictionary, check to see that it contains information on collocations. 


TASK) Collocation game 


How many things can you do with the radio? Set yourself a time limit of two minutes to think of as many 
verbs as you can which we often hear before the words ‘the radio’. 


You can find a list in the Answer key on page 9 — but you may have some more! 


You can try this game with a friend. One of you must choose a noun, and the other must think of as many 
adjectives or verbs which are often used with that noun. 


() Showing where you are going 


Have you ever listened to a presentation, lecture or talk in English? Did you find it easy or difficult to understand? 
One thing which is important to consider when you are speaking in English is how you are going to show the 
listeners what is important in your talk, and places where they don’t need to concentrate so much. We call this 
signposting — showing how the information is relevant to the talk — and it is an important feature of spoken English. 
But how do you recognise signposting? First, read this extract from an interview with Stelios Haji-loannou, the 
owner of the easyJet airline company. Stelios is Greek but lives in Britain. 


Why did I start easyJet in London? Well, first of all, | know the language. It would have been impossible to run an 
airline in the UK without speaking English — that would have been a serious limitation to my ability to communicate 
with my customers. In fact, people ask me ‘Why didn’t you start the business in Greece?’ but one of the things | say is 
that Greece is too small. On the other hand, France and Germany are big markets, but the only language | could speak 
was English so I had to come to London! 


Question a) Find two reasons why Stelios started his business in London. 
Question b) Find two phrases which mean ‘I am going to give you a piece of information. There are more 
pieces, but this one is important. 


As you can see, Stelios uses some fixed phrases to show how his talk is going to continue. He introduces a list of new 
information with phrases like ‘First of all...’ This means we know he has more to say later. Phrases like ‘One thing | say 
is...” show us that what he is going to say is important — he has chosen to emphasise this point. And when he wants 
to make a contrast between the Greek and French markets, he uses the phrase ‘on the other hand’. By putting these 
phrases before the important information, he makes the listener aware that he is going to make an important point. 


So, how can you signpost your talk effectively? 


Listen out for signposting How do your favourite BBC World Service presenters show where the programme is 
going next? Listen out for the phrases which they use for signposting in your favourite programmes. Becoming aware 
of how other speakers signpost their talks will help you to do the same. 


Plan what you are going to say If you are going to give a talk or presentation, plan the stages in your talk. 

When you introduce a new idea, show the listener by using phrases like ‘Let me tell you about...’ or, like Stelios, 

you could start your talk with a question which you then answer. If you are going to give a list of points, how are you 
going to show the listener that they link together? Think of phrases such as ‘first of all...’,‘another thing is...’ . 

And how are you going to finish? Perhaps you could say ‘in conclusion...’ or ‘to finish off...’. Use your plan as a map 
through your talk, showing how things link together. 


Ask a friend to follow your plan If you are speaking in your English club or Learning Circle, ask one of your 


friends to note down phrases they notice you using to signpost your talk. Did they notice all the important points? 
Getting feedback like this from friends is one good way of finding out how effective your speaking is. 


Preparing a talk 


To do this task, you need to be a member of a Learning Circle or you need to gather some friends together 
to listen to you. 


Prepare a short talk (no more than four or five minutes). Make a plan like the one suggested above, and think 
about the phrases you are going to use to show where your talk is going. DON’T write your talk out in full and 


read it aloud — try to work from notes only. 


After the talk, ask one of your friends to give you feedback (as mentioned above). How successful was your tall? 


(6) Keeping the listener interested 


What is the secret of being an interesting speaker? When you speak English, how can you make sure that the person 
you are speaking to really wants to listen? Here is Richard Hallows, talking about a speech made by Kofi Anan, 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 


He is a really effective speaker of English. He really knows how to involve the listener, to make us want to listen 
through the language he chooses. For example, he avoids using the same words all the time. Sometimes he uses 
alternative words — so, for example, in one sentence he says ‘human beings’ and in the next ‘humanity’. And he interacts 
with the listener, asking us all to do something. So he says ‘Try to imagine what life is like...’, and we all start to think. 
All of this helps to involve the listener — to make us want to listen. 


Question a) What are the two techniques which Richard mentions for keeping the listener involved? 
Question b) Think about someone who you enjoy listening to. How do they keep you involved as a listener? 


When we are learning to speak a new language, we often focus on the accuracy of what we are saying. We think 
about what we are saying, making sure we choose words and grammar to express our ideas precisely. However, as a 
speaker, it’s also important to think about how your listener feels. If what you say is dull, or if the listener does not 
have a chance to become involved, then she or he may stop listening. 


So how can you make sure that you can keep your listener’s attention? 


Vary your vocabulary As Richard says, effective speakers usually use a variety of words for the same idea. When 
speaking English, it’s important to avoid repeating the same words too often — this can make what you say sound very 
boring. To help you vary your vocabulary, try to make space in your vocabulary notebook for ‘synonyms’ — that is, 
words which have the same meaning. 


Plan what you want to say If you are a member of an English club or Learning Circle where you have regular 
discussions in English, or if you have business meetings or academic study in English, it’s important to think about the 
topics you are going to discuss before the discussions begin. Simply take a few minutes to remind yourself of all the 
words you know about this topic — you could brainstorm vocabulary with a colleague or other club members. 
Then, when the discussion starts, you will have a stock of words ready to use. 


Involve your listeners As Richard says, the most effective speakers find ways to keep their listeners involved. 
The easiest way to do this is to ask questions — don’t worry, the listeners don’t actually need to answer. 

But questions such as ‘Have you thought of...?,‘Do you know about...” asked before you tell your story will 
get the listeners to think about the topic, and to be more interested in what you have to say. 


Keeping the listener involved 


Listen to your favourite BBC World Service Programme. If possible, record the programme. 


The first time you listen, take notice of all the things which the presenter says to keep you, the listener, 
interested. How many questions does he or she use? Are there any phrases she or he uses more than once? 


The second time you listen, note down all the alternative words which are used to express a main idea. 
For example, if you are listening to a programme about ‘education’, you might listen for all the words used 
to describe ‘students’. 


C) Being a supportive listener 


As we saw on page 3, the person who is listening in a conversation can help the speaker a lot. When we have a 
conversation, we usually speak for some of the time and listen for some of the time. But it is important to remember 
when listening that you have an important part to play in making sure the speaker’s message is clear. Have a look at 
this extract from Better Speaking in which teacher Richard Hallows is talking to presenter Callum Robertson 
about how to sound natural when you speak. 


Richard: Rather than having a silence when speaking, you might say ‘...erm...”. 1 do this 
quite a lot. This helps you sound natural, [Callum: uh-huh] and keeps the listener listening. 
Callum: Right. So it’s not bad English? 

Richard: Not at all. It’s very natural and makes you sound and feel more confident. 
Callum: Oh, | see. And confidence is very important, isn’t it? 

Richard: Absolutely! 


Question a) In Richard’s opinion, what can make you sound more natural when you speak English? 
Question b) Callum understands and agrees with Richard. Find three words, phrases or ‘noises’ which tell 
you this. 


In this extract, we see Callum helping the conversation by showing that he is interested in what Richard is saying, 
showing that he understands and, by using questions, making sure that Richard has the opportunity to say some more 
if he wants to. His questions are really summaries of what Richard has said — this shows he has been listening — 

and, because they are in the form of a question, they are used as an invitation for Richard to say some more about 
the subject. 


By being an active listener, he helps Richard make his points clearly and makes sure that the conversation is 
successful. It is very important to remember, however, that this type of ‘active listening’ can be different in different 
cultures. In Britain, it is important to look at the person who is talking and to show you understand and that you are 
interested. You can nod your head up and down, or use noises such as ‘uh-huh’ (meaning ‘yes’) or words such as 
‘really?’ to show interest and surprise. 


So what are the most important things to do to be an effective listener? 


Recognise how you listen in your own language Are there words, phrases or noises which are used in your 
language to show interest and understanding? How often do you use them? Do you usually make eye contact with 
the person who is speaking? Try to identify how you become an active listener in your own language. Do you do 
similar things to Callum? 


Show you are interested As we said on page |, one very important element in fluent, confident speech is being 
interested in what is being said. Try to make sure you take an active interest when you are listening. Think of at least 
one question you can ask the speaker to show you have been listening. 


Ask for clarification Sometimes a speaker can say something which you don’t understand, or which isn’t really 
clear. Practise asking for clarification — that is, asking the speaker to make their meaning clearer. For example, if the 
speaker says he or she is feeling ‘exhausted’ and you are not sure of the meaning, you can ask ‘I’m sorry, I’m not sure 
what you mean. How do you feel? Remember, the responsibility for making sure that the conversation is successful is 
always shared between the speaker and the listener! 


TASK) Focusing on the listener 


When you next listen to an interview on BBC World Service radio, try to focus on what the listener does. 
The job of the interviewer is to make sure that the interviewee wants to speak. This means that you will hear 
the interviewer doing lots of ‘active listening’ to encourage the interviewee to say more. Try to make a note of 
the type of things the interviewer says — do you say similar things in your own language? 


Sounding natural 


For many people who are learning to speak English, pronunciation is a problem. There may be sounds in English which 
you don’t have in your own language and which are difficult for you to recognise and to say. You may have had difficulty 
making yourself understood, even though your vocabulary and grammar are good. So how important is pronunciation — 
and what should you do about it? Here is Richard Hallows from Better Speaking with a suggestion. 


There’s a very interesting theory that if you want to improve your pronunciation, you should choose one person you 
want to sound like, and you basically copy that person. You copy the way they speak, the rhythm of their language and 
your pronunciation will change to be more like that person. Try to choose one person you want to sound like — maybe 
from the radio — and focus on them. 


Question a) Try to summarise Richard’s idea and tell a friend about it. 
Question b) What do you think? Who would you like to sound like? 


Pronunciation is often a difficult area for students and teachers. Improving your pronunciation in English involves many 
things. You need to think about the stress in words and sentences. This means thinking which syllables you need to put 
emphasis on in order to make your meaning clear. You also need to think about intonation. The ‘music’ of British 
English, for example, may sound strange to you — and how does your intonation sound to speakers of other languages? 
We use intonation to show how we feel about the subject we're talking about — but intonation differs across 
languages. There are also ‘problem’ sounds which you may recognise in English, but which are difficult for you to say. 


One final, but very important, area to think about is how you feel about your pronunciation. If people understand 
you easily, you may feel satisfied that it is OK. However, you may want to sound different. Many people want to sound 
more like ‘native speakers’, and Richard’s tip above can help you if this is your ambition. The most important things 
to consider when thinking about pronunciation are: 

a) Can people understand what I’m saying easily? 

b)Do | feel comfortable and confident when | speak? 


So how can you work on your pronunciation and still feel confident? 


Notice the stress When you learn a new word, always try to notice which syllable is stressed. For example, in the 
word ‘dictionary’, the syllable dic- is the one which carries most emphasis. Getting the stress right is very important. 
If you put the stress on the wrong syllable, listeners may not be able to understand you. 


Getting the rhythm right Just as words have stressed syllables, so sentences have stressed words. When speaking 
in English, try to think which words are the most important in showing the meaning of what you want to say. 

These are the words which are likely to carry most emphasis. The result of this type of stress is that some of 

the other words in the sentence almost disappear. This means that, when you listen to English... 


you can hear the speaker jump from one important word to the next. 
To practise identifying stress in sentences, listen to a short extract spoken by your favourite BBC World Service 
presenter. Can you identify which words she or he stresses? 


Speed and fluency aren’t the same Many students of English think that native speakers talk very quickly, and try 
to do the same. However, the ‘speed’ you hear is the effect of the type of stress we’ve spoken about above. If you 
find that your listeners are having some difficulty understanding you, it could be because you are speaking too quickly. 
Try to slow down a little and concentrate on stressing the meaning-carrying words in your sentence. 


Finding a speaking model 


Who would you like to sound like? Try to find a ‘model’ of pronunciation which you like. This could be 
someone you know, or it could be someone you listen to on the radio. When you find your ‘model’, try 
to listen carefully to how he or she speaks. If you can record him or her, you can even talk along with the 
recording. What do you think — is this making a difference to your pronunciation? 


Answer key 


© 


© 


© 
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Becoming a confident speaker. 

Goran lvanisevic is very happy. He uses phrases 
such as ‘this was my dream’, ‘this is unbelievable’, 
‘this is too good’. 


Fluency or accuracy? 

Jinping thinks that too much emphasis was put 
on written English and grammar when she was 
at school. She didn’t have much opportunity 
to speak. 


Finding the right words 

Ngoc stops speaking when she cannot find the 
words she needs. Because she cannot say what 
she wants to, she becomes less confident, and 
so she speaks less. 


Learning language in chunks 

Bjork’s albums Debut and Post were both about a 
week in the life of a normal person. One important 
thing about this is that life cannot be planned. 

‘the ups and downs’ are all of the positive and 
negative things which happen to you. 

When you ‘live life to the full’ you do as much as 
you can and you enjoy everything you do. 

If you ‘take life as it comes’, you don’t make plans. 
You accept what happens each day, even if it is 
not enjoyable. 


switch on / turn on / break / switch off / turn off / 
fix / turn up / turn down ...the radio 


© 


© 
© 
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Showing where you are going 

He speaks English. The Greek market is too small 
for his business. 

First of all... . One thing | say is... . 


Keeping the listener interested 
Try to avoid using the same words all the time. 
Ask your listener to do something. 


Being a supportive listener 

Avoiding silences in conversation, using noises 
such as ‘...erm...’. 

Callum says ‘uh-huh’, ‘right’ and “Oh, | see’ to show 
he understands and agrees with Richard. 


Sounding natural 

To improve your pronunciation, try to find one 
person whose way of speaking you like. Try to 
copy the way that person speaks. 


Listen out for Better Speaking on 
BBC World Service radio. 


Glossary 


Here is a list of some of the terms we use when we talk signposting (noun) 
about speaking. You will find all of these terms used in 
this booklet. 


filler (noun) a word, phrase or ‘noise’ we use to 
give ourselves time to think of what 
we want to say. ‘Erm’, ‘umm’ and 
‘hmm’ are very common ‘fillers’ 
in British English. 


fluency in speech this refers to the speaker's ability to feedback (noun) 
continue a conversation without too 
much hesitation. Complete fluency 
involves being able to communicate 
appropriately in a given situation 
without making errors. 


this refers to the phrases which the 
speaker uses to show where he or 
she is going in the conversation. 
For example, phrases such as 

‘Let me begin with...’, ‘First of all...’ 
and ‘One of the most important 
things...’ shows that the speaker is 
probably going to make more than 
one point. 


if you ask someone for feedback on 
a talk, you are asking for his or her 
honest reactions to what was said. 
You want to know what went well 
and what was not so successful. 


fluency: noun to brainstorm (verb) to spend a short time gathering 


fluent speech: adjective 
speaking fluently: adverb 


accuracy in speech this refers to the speaker’s ability 
to talk without making errors. 
To be completely fluent, you need to clarify (verb) 
a high level of accuracy. 
accuracy: noun 
accurate speech: adjective 
speaking accurately: adverb 


to paraphrase (verb) to repeat the meaning of something 
without using the original words. stress (noun) 
By paraphrasing — saying what you 
mean but using different words — 
you can often avoid needing to use 
unknown vocabulary. 


a chunk (noun) words which are often repeated 
together in a set order so that they 
become ‘fixed’. We hear different 
chunks in different situations. In the 
question ‘Do you usually tune in to 
the BBC?’, ‘tune in to the BBC’ is a 
chunk which you will often hear on 
the radio. 

intonation (noun) 

to collocate (verb) words which are often found 

together in a particular order 

are said by language experts to 

‘collocate’. So, in Britain, ‘fish and 

chips’ is a common collocation — 

but not ‘chips and fish’. Collocations 

are a very common feature of 

English, and there are no set rules 

for them. 

collocation: noun 
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ideas or vocabulary related to one 
theme.When you brainstorm ideas, 
usually with other people, you think 
quickly and in a very focused way. 


to clarify is to make things clear and 
understandable. You might ask for 
clarification in a conversation if you 
did not understand what the 
speaker said. 

clarification: noun 


the emphasis in a word, phrase or 
sentence. Word stress is important 
because there are many words 
which sound similar, except for their 
stress — for example, ‘a record’ 
(noun) and ‘to record’ (verb). Stress 
in sentences or phrases is 
important because changing the 
stress can alter the meaning. 

For example: 

| like the radio (not the TV). 

I like the radio (but my brother 
doesn’t). 


we usually say that this is the ‘music’ 
of the language. It involves changes 
in pitch (does your voice start high 
or low?) and direction (does your 
voice go up or down?) as well as 

in stress. 


